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TRAVELS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 
LETTER XX. 
Glatz, 23d August, 1800. 


Yesterday morning, early, we left Schweid- 
itz, and came seven German miles, through the 
pwns of Reichenbach, Frankenstein, and War- 
ha, to this place. Reichenbach is chiefly re- 
sarkable for being the place, where the last 
raty between Austria and Prussia was con- 
uded; and for a new Lutheran church, the 
rchitecture of which is, at once, the most simple 
nd elegant of any similar building that I ever 
aw, The church itself is an oblong square, and 
maternally, are three oval galleries, one above the 
ther, and all supported by pillars of the Doric 
dIonic orders; the size of which is duly gra- 
yated in proportion to their height. The oval 
[the lowest gallery is complete, but an opening 
sleft in the two upper ones, at one end of the 
hurch, for the organ. The altar is enclosed 
ithina semicircle, formed by six Ionic pillars, 
pporting a canopy, and between which are four 
mblematical statues. 
he altar, a little backwards, and not, as is usual 
1) most European churches, on one side of the 
ouse. ‘I'he buildingis of stone, plastered white, 
nd within the church there are no paintings. It 
as erected in the year 1795. 

At Frankenstein, we saw the walls of an old 
pstle, which have been more than a century and 
half in a ruinous state. In general, there is 
arcely a town in all lower Silesia, but bears, to 
is day, some mark of desolation from the thirty 
ear’s and the seven year’s wars. 

Wartha is situated in a deep valley, between 
vo ranges of steep and lofty mountains, with the 
ver Neiss, winding round between them. Its 
sition is so beautiful, that several of the paint- 

sof Silesian views, have chosen this spot for 

eofthem. It is avery small town, distinguish- 
lonly for a cloister of the Cistertian order, in 
ich there are now not more than four or five 
lonks. ‘The church, belonging to the cloister, 
large, and celebrated for the fine proportions 
its architecture, as well as for the finest organ 

Silesia, excepting that of Griissau. It con- 
ins no paintings of value, but I remarkeda great 
imber of ex voto pictures, dedicated to the holy 
gin, principally by persons recovered from 
ckness. In one corner of the church I saw an 
vy picture of a face, done upon silk, and a 

all silver point of a spear, each of them un- 
traframe anda glass ; with certificates that they 

id been touched by certain holy relics at Rome 
Ml Ancona; such as the real face of Christ, 
Md the spear which pierced his side. It should 
*m, that according to the Romish system, these 

‘relics have a certain magnetic virtue, and 


The pulpit is just over} 


that any thing touched by them, becomes as ef- 
ficacious as themselves. While I was looking at 
the unseemly mask, a woman, after kneeling for 
some time before the great altar, came, and 
devoutly kissed the glass that covered the face, 
and then tripped away as lightly, as if she were 
sure all her sins were forgiven. 

By_stopping a day at Schweidnitz, we had 
hoped the queen would get such a start of us upon 


{her tour, that we should no longer find a difficul- 


ty in getting lodgings, or horses, on the road, 
owing to her presence; but upon arriving here 
last night, we found she had been from this place 
to Landeck, in the morning, and was expected 
to return and lodge here again, which she really 
did. The town was, of course, much crowded, 
and we are obliged to content ourselves with 
worse than usual accommodations. This morn- 
ing at six, the queen took her departure for Bres- 
lau. Yours, &c. 


POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[The subsequent history of democratic Delusions was given 
in the course of official duty, by a learned judge, who, in 
the charges to the jurors of his court, has often exhibited 
his knowledge of the polity of a state, and the duties of 
the governed, as well as of the subtleties of law, and the 
ordinances of substantial justice. We insert, with great 
pleasure, the political moiety of one of his most recent 
charges, and sincerely hope that it will induce every mal- 
content to “ study to be quiet.’ } 


MOTIVES OF CORRUPTION OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


{Extract from a Charge delivered tothe grand Jury of Craw- 
ford county, October sessions, 1800—by Alexander Addi- 
son, President of that court. 

Having thus, gentlemen, explained your duty 
as your oath binds you to perform it; you being 
the first grand jury for the county of Crawford, 
the occasion will justify me in saying something 
om the state of our country; and I hope you will 
hear me with patience and such attention as the 
subject may deserve. 

We enjoy, from a gracious Providence, many 
blessings, which may justly claim our devout 
gratitude, and pious contentment in our condi- 
tion. 
precious doctrines and divine precepts of the 
christian religion, we are free to exercise our- 
selves in the worship of God, as our best inform- 
ed consciences may direct. Favoured also with 
a happy republican system, and administration of 
government, we participate in its powers, and 
are protected in our persons, property, character 
and conscience. And favoured with a fertile 
tsoil, and not inclement climate, we have the 
means of health and prosperity, and the hopes of 
rearing our children to a greater enjoyment of 
all those blessings, and transmitting them, with 
increased advantage, to our posterity. 
be happy if we will be so. All that is wanting is 
a disposition to enjoy with contentment, and im- 
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prove by honest care, what God has set before 
us. But alas, what is man! and how is it that 
the human heart is always corrupted by prospe- 
rity! When God has furnished us with ail pro- 
vision for contentment, we disquiet ourselves 
with vain cares, and false suspicions, and turn 
our best blessings into a curse and calamity, 
His very grace is abused and turned into wanton- 
ness. When he led his favoured people through 
the sea and the desart, and miraculously protect- 
ed them from want and danger; what was the 
return they made? Rebellion, idolatry, and a 
desire to return to servitude in Egypt. . When, 
in spite of all their provocations, and all their 
enemies, he settled them in the promised land, 
flowing with milk and honey; what was their 
return for this mercy? When Jeshurun waxed 
fat he kicked. Though the ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master’s crib, his peculiar 
people knew not their Lord, and considered not 
their great preserver. They refused the govern- 
ment of God himself, and desired a king like 
other nations. Many a time turned he his anger 
away, and did not stir up all his wrath. But 
though, when he slew them, they fought him, 
when he turned in mercy to them, they forgot 
their calamity and repentance, and renewed 
their rebellion against him—till provoked by their 
obstinate corruption, he at last abandoned them 
to their own folly, cast them out of that land 
which he had given, and dispersed them over 
the earth, a bye-word and reproach among all 
nations. c 


These things are written for our instruction, 
and we ought to take warning by their example. 
We, though less visibly, are as surely under the 
government of God; and rejection of the blessings 
we enjoy will, as surely, bring calamity upon us. 
A government so good will not long be continued 
to us, if we continue dissatisfied and ungrateful 
under it. A government, founded on the opinion 
of the people must fall, ifthat opinion be corrupt- 
ed. Ifthe principles of our government, and the 
measures of our administration, be constantly mis- 
represented, and the characters of all, whom our 
own choice, under the Providence of God, hath 
laced in eminent stations, be continually aspersed 
by false slander, and if the people act under the 
influence of such misrepresentation and slander, 
the government must fall. Let us not flatter our- 
selves that we can long remain in our present 
prosperous state, unless we speedily change our 
conduct, and cast off our false suspicions. The 
progress from suspicion to hatred, and from hatred 
to destruction, is easy—and obstinate discontents 
are the sure forerunners of insurrection and revo- | 
lution. 

That we have among us men obstinately bent 
to corrupt public opinion, is obvious—and that 
t ursue this intention from se}fish motives, to 
obtain public offices to themselves, is equally 
clear. 
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All the virtues and all the services of the illus- 
tious Washington could not hinder shameless 
ini malignant men from representing him as a 
rlunderer, a traitor, and a murderer, and pro- 
claiming the day of his departure from office, as 
ajubilee and day of rejoicing. Death came, and 
removed him out of their way—he is now ac- 
knowledged a patriot—and all the odium is trans- 
ferred to his successor, whom they labour to 
consign to retirement, and would willingly con- 
bign to the grave. 

‘We all remember what arts were used by some 
interested individuals to promote the election of 
the present governor. ‘They said, that if Mr. 
M‘Kean were governor, he would abolish the 
excise, the stamp act, the land tax, the standing 
army, ‘and the alien and sedition laws. ‘Those 
who wrote, printed, and repeated those tales, 
knew them to be false, and knew that the governor 
of a state had no influence in those matters—but 
they effected their purpose. They represented 
themselves as pure disinterested republicans, who 
had nothing in view but the public good, and re- 
presented their opponents as office hunters. What 
wasthe consequence? He was elected—and sud- 
denly we findthose disinterested pure republicans 
converted into office hunters, and, without regard 
tocharacter or qualification, incessantly soliciting 
appointments to every office within their reach.* 

But there are not offices to satisfy them all. 
New counties will be organized, and new offices 
established, and those who are most hungry, and 
think they have the best chance, aré labouring to 
promote their own success, by the same arts, the 
corruption of public opinion—by propagating lies, 
and endeavouring to deceive all who have not 
sullicient means of information. ‘They tell the 


settlers, that the governor will give no patents on 


the warrants, that their agreements with the pur- 
chasers of warrants are void, and that the set- 
tlers only will get patents for the land. Gentle- 
men, you know this is all falsehood. But the 
propagators may thereby succeed, in all they have 
in view, to deceive the people, make a party at 
the election for this iniquitous service, and, claim 
appointments to oflice. 

Let hot settlers deceive themselves by such 
false suggestions. ‘They will find them all deceit, 
and their authors deceivers. ‘The governor can 
give no patent, without a warrant. ‘The governor 
is as much bound by law, as any other officer; 
and can, no more than a constable, transgress it 
with i impunity . Every executive officer 1s ame- 
nable to the judiciary. 
to those who ave by law intitled to them. “Nei- 
ther the governor, nor the board of property, can 
refuse a patent, where the law authorizes it. If 
the board of property decide wrong, the courts 
of justice will correct their decision. If the 
boar rd of property order, and the governor sign 
‘tent, toa person not entitled to it by law, 
courts of justice will hold it null and void; and 
the person really entitled will be put or kept and 
protected in the enjoyment of the land. Nay, 
gentiemen, th : legislature, itself, cannot alter or 
affect any claim or title already acquired by au- 


a 


* Afier the publication of this, Mr. Brackenridge, a judge 
of the supreme court of Pennsylvania, published in anews- 
paper printed in his own house, at Pittsburgh, called the 
Tree of poratidd ef which he is the real editor, a lung and 
viru o Mr. Addison, signed with his own name; 
inv ter quoting part of this paragraph, he says, ‘It 
astonishes me, and is 2 strong proof of the love of order 
and respect for the laws among the people, that under a 
f the groundless and degrading libel, they were not 
fired with sudden indignation, and did not drag you from 

t, and tread you under foot.” 
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thority of law, for they can make no law impair- 
ing the obligation of a contract; and if they made 
any such law, courts of justice would hold it un- 
constitutional and void, and protect from all 
injury, the persons intended to be injured by it. 
No o“«cer,or branch whatever of the government, 
but the judiciary only, can affect the titles or 
claims now acquired—and the judiciary can affect 
them only by putting a just and sound construc- 
tion on the laws from which they are derived. 
To courts and juries alone, and not to legisla- 
tors, governors, and land officers, you must now 
look tor the adjustment of all interfering claims. 

If an actual settler, who, before any warrant 
was entered for the land, has made a settlement, 
according to the true meaning of the act of as- 
sembly, and has continued this settlement, and 
complied with the terms, as prescribed by the 
act, neither the governor, nor the board of pro- 
perty, nor the legislature, nor the judiciary, can 
take this land from him. It is his by law, and 
no power on earth can give it to another.—So if 
a warrant for land has been duly entered, beforea 
settlement by another has been made, agreeable to 
the true meaning of the act of assembly, and if the 
owner of the warrant make his settlement, and 
continue it according to the true meaning of the 
act, neither the governor, nor the board of pro- 
perty, nor the legislature, nor the judiciary, can 
take this land from the owner of the warrant. It 
is his by law, and no power on earth can give it 
to another.—The land officers must accept his 
survey and order a patent, which the governor 
must sign, and if either refuse,the judiciary must 
if required, interpose its authority to protect the 
right of the injured person, and preserve him 
from injury. So that it is to the judiciary only, 
composed of courts and juries, that any appeal 
can be made with effect, and by the judiciary 
only can the fina! adjustment be made of all dis- 

putes respecting lands—whether between war- 
rants and warrants, settlements and settlements, 
or warrants and settlements. The judiciary 
only, composed of courts and juries, can : ~ tle all 
disputes. And on this judiciary, as on the main 
link in the chain, which holds society together, 
must we rely for relief in every difficulty. 

If the judiciary err, there is within itself a 
mode of correction. If a jury err in opinion, 
the court can correct it, or direct that another 
jury decide on the same point. If one court err 
in opinion, a superior court can ccrrect the er- 
ror ; and ultimately, the true construction of law 
as far as human judgment can arrive at truth), 
will be established. ‘lhus every claim or right 
must be examined and established by the judi 
ciary only, and by no other officer or branch oi 
government. 

Another mode of corrupting public opinion I 
am told is adopted, to obtain votes for the office 
of sheriff. I is said, that declarations are made 
by certain candidates that all agreements made 
by settlers with warrant-holders, or (as they are 
called) land-jobbers, are void, and if they are 
made sheriffs, they will summon juries who will 
dissolve all such engagements, and give the land 
absolutely to the settler. 

Of all the means of destroying liberty, the cor- 
ruption of any branch of the administration of 
justice is the most effectual. And if ever sheriffs 
so far abandon all regard to their oath and their 
duty, as tosummons juries biassed towards or 
against either of the parties, or with certain fixed 
prejudices and false opinions, there is an end to 
liberty, safety, property and character. And the 





people that will vote for such sheriffs, are pre- 
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pared for tyranny and destruction. I give thi, 
as a solemn admonition against one of the greq, 
est dangers that can befal a society, and the mo 
infallible mark of approaching oppression, anq 
misery. 

The same means, the corruption of publi 
opinion, and for the same ends, to get into office, 
which have been so successful with some dema. 
gogues in Pennsylvania, are now exerted, wi) 
singular and malignant industry, on the Larger 
theatre of the United States. There are not, 
in the state and federal governments office, 
enough for those who desire, and think they 
deserve them. The president of the Unite 
States must be displaced, that a new presiden 
may make the same changes in federal offices 
which have been made in the offices of this state, 
It is true, this will not gratify all expectants, and 
many must be disappointed—but, like advep. 
turers in a lottery, each looks for a prize, andj 
are eager that the drawing should begin, befor 
their chances are lessened by new adventurers, 

To accomplish the change of a president they 
corrupt public opinion by misinformation of every 
kind. ‘They say, that the president is @ monar. 
chist, an aristocrat, and a tool to Britain. They 
said the same things of general Washington, s 
long as his life obstructed their views. 

They say, there zs a British faction, an arisia 
cratic and monarchial party in America. During 
his life, general Washington was ranked in this 
faction and party, and others, who are e yet ranked 
in it, will, like him, when their enemies have 
nothing more to fear from them, be acquitted o 
the charge. Where is this faction, and by what 
marks are the members of it to be distinguished? 
Do we see any federalists co-operating wi 
Britain, to subjugate America? It is well known 
that there are anti-federalists, who have openly 
declared their wish to see a French army landed 
in America, to reform our government. Have 
we ever heard of such a wish among federalists, 
for a British army? Are not those men, wh 
are most censured as monarchists, zealous su 
porters of our republican government, labouring 
to instruct the people in its excellence and use, 
and to preserve their minds from the influence 
of slander, and the violence of anarchy, the worst 
of alltyrannies? And who are they,who are mos 
clamorous in proclaiming themselves republicans, 
guardians of our liberties, and rights of election! 
New citizens, or not citizens, ‘strangers lately 
arrived, ignorant of the principles of our goverir 
ment, and perhaps fugitives from their own 
country for their crimes. 

They say, that, wnder the administration of Mn 
Adams, the public debt has been greatly increased 
They said the same thing of general Washing 
ton’s administration. But, gentlemen, if it ¢ 
increased, it must be increased by law. 1H 
president can expend no money, but by law.. Th 
president does not make laws: they are made} 
the representatives of the people. | 
Suppose it true, that the debt has been increas: 
ed—what has occasioned it? Insurrectionamog 
ourselves, and plundering and danger {rot 
foreign powers. When insurrections broke 0 
were ‘they not to be suppressed, and could thes 
be suppressed without expence? While Britaia 
and France took our ships, and France threaten 
to invade our country, and burn our towns, ¥® 
it not the duty of government to equip shi 
fortify our harbours, and raise troops? . 
would you think of afarmer, who when his hous 
and fields were threatened with destructioly 
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and guarding his house, and fencing and guard- 
ing his fields ? ’ ; 

But it is not true, that our public debt has in- 
greased, but, as was clearly shewn by a report of 
4 committee of congress, in the last session, it has 
jiminished, in spite of all our additional expences, 
socasioned by our own insurrections, and by the 
injury and danger from foreign powers. 

They say, that the United States have borrowed 
money at high interest and without necessity. 
Congress, it seems, thought the interest reasona- 
ble—and it was not likely, that the money could 
have been got for less. It is but little more than 
ublic institutions receive, and far less than in- 
jividuals demand, for the use of money fora 
very shorttime. And the necessity was urgent, 
snd required favourable terms to be offered, to 
ring the money in for public defence. 


But it is said, there was money encugh in the 
hands of the Bank, of the Treasurer, of the Secre- 
tary of State, of the Collectors, of the Loan Offi- 
gers, &c. If this be true, what is the use of those 
members of congress, who exclusively stile them- 
selves republicans, who have been so much ex- 
tolled for knowledge of our public accounts, 
have had so much access to them, and have re- 


peatedly published statements of them? Why did]! 


not they disclose all this public money, and prevent 
alaw for borrowing? They were at the making 
of this law; and some of them on the commit- 
tee for investigating the state of our debts and 
finances. 

This misrepresentation rests on two errors; 
in representing money in the treasury to be at 
the public command, when it had been before 
appropriated for other purposes; and in charging 
slicers with all the money they received, with- 
out taking into view what they have paid forthe 
purposes for which they received it. 


Inconformity tothe constitution, it is arule with 
the legislature, to appropriate certain sums to 
certain purposes. ‘These sums the treasurer 
and other officers, must keep for these purposes 
oly. And in all governments, there will be 
sims unexpended for some purposes, while there 
are sums deficient for,other necessary purposes. 
ffany one will look into the accounts of Penn- 
ylvania, published with the journals of every 
assembly, he will see large sums of money in the 
treasury, unexpended for the purposes of its ap- 
Propriation, and large sums in the hands of offi- 
crs and individuals, while other purposes com- 
pelled the state to borrow money. Whoever 
thought of charging the governor, or the assem- 
bly, with this as a fault?. 

It is remarkable, that the same men, who now 
‘amour against the present administration, for 
mt applying, to the public necessity, money al- 
ttady appropriated to other purposes, made a 
Vehement attack on the former secretary of the 
treasury, for applying appropriated money in 
very necessary and useful manner. So clearis 
it, that it is not principle, or public good, which 
attuates them ; but a desire to get into office, by 
indig fault with every thing done by every man 
office; and what they find fault with an officer 
or doing to-day, they will find fault with him for 
hot doing to-morrow. Every officer must, at 
ny rate, be blamed, that he may be turned out, 
tnd they have a chance for his place. This is 

“ir ouly object, and to this, they bend all their 
Industry, 

As to money being received, unpaid, and mis- 
Pplied, by the late secretary of state, and others 
°W in public office, the most satisfactory proof 
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has been given, that this is a gross, and malicious 
falsehood. 

Not content with slandering officers of the 
federal government, they say, also, that there are 
individuals, who hold in their hands, large sums 
of public money, perverted to their own private 
purposes. Among these they have named some 
ventlemen, whose characters for integrity, can 
challenge examination, and defy slander. But 
they are marked out as the objects of defama- 
tion, because they discern and oppose, the wick- 
ed means, and the wicked ends of those profligate 
calumniators ; who, to succeed in their selfish 
and pernicious schemes, must destroy the in- 
fluence of all wise and honest men. While 
such misrepresentations prevail, how is it possi- 
ble, to preserve public opinion from corruption, 
and our government from ruin! 

But they say, if the president be changed, our 
debts will be paid, and our expences be reduced. 
The debts, whatever they be, were incurred for 
national defence; and there is no other honest 
way of paying them, but by national money, 
which can be got only by taxes. Yet those men, 
who clamour so loudly against all public debt, 
clamour as loudly against every public tax; op- 
20Se it by censure, and, where they can success- 
fully, by force. How can they promise us a di- 
minution of public debt, but by bankruptcy, or 
revolution, or by an increase of taxes? 

But they will lessen the public expences. Will 
they, during danger, sell our ships of war, re- 
move the fortifications from our harbours and 
frontiers, disband the few troops and seamen we 
have, and leave our commerce to be destroyed 
and our towns plundered by petty privateers, and 
our frontiers to be desolated by Indians? This 
would be a fatal economy. 

Will they lessen the number, or the salaries, 
fees, or emoluments, of public officers? No: 
that would be lessening their own gains, and de- 
priving themselves of the full profits of office, 
just when they got their enemies out, and put 
themselves in their places. This is not like hu- 
man nature. We may assure ourselves, gentle- 
men, whatever be their professions now, they 
have no such intentions of economy, as will lessen 
their means of amply providing for themselves 
and all their friends. On the contrary, there is 
reason to apprehend, that a change would bring 
more waste and more peculation ; and to believe 
that the true way to produce economy is to keep 
the administration in the present hands: and, 
when public safety is no longer in danger, the 
public expences and debts can be reduced. 

Fable represents the fox as wisely refusing to 
drive off the flies, lest a more hungry set might 
take their places, and more exhaust him. Have 
we any experience, that those men who. inde- 
cently give to themselves alone, the name o: 
republicans, are, more than others, economical 
of the public money, when it Is to be given to 
themselves or their friends? No, gentlemen, our 
experience is the other way. Look at Pennsyl- 
vania. Do our republican sheriffs, our republican 
prothonetaries, and our republican registers and 
recorders, take less fees from their fellow-citi- 
zens, than the federal sheriffs, federal prothono- 
taries, and federal registers used to do? Do our 
republican judges take less salaries, or our 
republican members of assembly less wages? 
Did not the republican members of assembly last 
session refuse to reduce their.wages, and refuse 
to abolish useless and expensive offices, held by 
their republican friends—Yet they themselves 





before, when they were not in power, had cla- 
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moured against these things! Such ten disgrace 
the name of republicans, by exclusively assuming 
it. In their cloathing, they are ravening wolves. 
They desire change, only that they may gain by 
it. This is their real view; and their professions 
are hollow and false. And were a change to 
take place in the government of the United 
States, as in the state of Pennsylvania, the effect 
would be justthesame. Officers would be changed, 
buf expences would remain the same, or rather 
increase, in proportion to the hunger and number 
of the new friends of government. 


POLITICS. 


From the Baltimore Federal Gazette. 
TO TEE EDITOR OF THE BALTIMORE ‘‘ AMERICAN.” 
SIR, 


You have, in your paper of the twenty-first 
instant, published, what is stated to be the copy 
of a letter from Baltimore to Mr. Cobbett, as 
printed in the Porcupine of the eleventh of De- 
cember last, preceded by an address to myself. 

Iam unable, at this time, to say, that the lette1 
is not genuine; but it must be admitted, that te 
those who could forge a sixth Rush Light; it could 
not be difficult to forge a single number of a daily 
paper; nor can it be wondered at, if the same 
virtuous and patriotic motives which caused the 
one should have led to the other. 

In that letter, whether genuine or spurious 
there is much which I highly approve—there is 
also something, which I as highly disapprove: I 
cannot with justice claim the merit of the first, 
nor do I feel myself under any obligation to as- 
sume to myself an accountability in the mind of 
my fellow-citizens for the last. I therefore pub- 
licly avow, that if such letter was ever written, 
my first knowledge of it was from the perusal of 
your paper—and this avowal is made by me, 
solely for the reasons above assigned, and not in 
consequence of your threats. 

To render me an object of contempt” is not in 
your power, even though “ your duty,” (and I 
will not presume you to be actuated by any other 
principle) should induce you to make the attempt. 
As to censure, I know that I have often been 1Ts 
object—and that I hereafter shall often meet with 
‘“* censure,” I consider as certain—but you will 
recollect there are—there ever will be, persons 
whose * CENSURE”’ is HONOUR—Wwhose APPROBA-~ 
TION is INFAMY. 


You speak of my “ mistaken opposition to the 
federal constitution.” Do you know, sir, that in 
attempting to give me a slight scratch, you stab 
to their hearts many of the most elevated, most 
idolized, of the present democratic faction? Do 
you know that “opposition,” ‘* however mistak- 
en” it might be, met with their warmest applause ? 
that a gentleman of respectability was sent from 
Philadelphia to this city, for the sole purpose of 
procuring from me a copy of the information, 
which I officially gave to the legislature of Mary- 
land, and my permission for its being published 
and circulated in the form of a pamphlet—and 
this with an intention, if possible, to render that 
*¢ mistaken opposition” effectual? Do you know, 
sir, that many of the (at this time) most high- 
toned democrats, and as such by their own party . 
the most highly esteemed, contributed to the ex- 
pence of publishing and circulating that pamphlet, 
for the very purpose of aiding that ‘‘ opposition?” 


Do you know, that I was thought worthy, in 
consequence of that ‘ mistaken opposition,” to 
receive from one of the corresponding members 





of the Philadelphia democratic society, in com- 
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pliance with the wishes of a majority, a copy of 
their “‘ principles, articles and regulations,” even 
before they had been published in Philadelphia, 
and before the society had agreed upon the form 
of their circular letters, which copy I have now 
in my possession ; and in whichis shewn not only 
their deep rooted hatred to the constitution, which 
hath been adopted, but their determined inten- 
tion, and systematized plan of opposition thereto, 
even should it be adopted! 


And do you know, that in that democratic 
society there were not only many of your (at 
present) loudest toned democrats, but at least one 
who has received proofs of presidential favor,simee 
the fourth of this month. 

But though you consider my “ opposition” to 
have been mistaken, you must politely add, that 
I “ then upheld the finest principles of republican 
government,” that I then * shewed myself atrue 
American, nicely tenacious of the fruits of our 
arduous revolution” —Yes, sir, I well know there 
was atime, when I was hailed as a bright star in 
the democratic firmament; but, believe me, I 
feel no self-humiliation in being “ shorn of all m 
radiant beams.” And though, like Randolph’s 
friendship for Washington and Henry, I may in 
their estimation have “ fallen, like Lucifer, never 
fo rise again” —in me it excites no pain. Since 
that time I have lived thirteen years: I have had 
thirteen years of experience and observation ; 
during which time I have seen their tricked up, 
decked off idol democracy, stripped of her im- 
posing meretricious decorations, a deformed 
monster, as different from real republicanism, as 
vice is froin virtue, as licentiousness is from good 
erder, 

You charge me with a “ change” in my prin- 
ciples—There is no justice in the charge. 

I saw in the constitution proposed the seeds of 
all the calamities, which have, or probably will 
befal this nation; I therefore refused it my sanc- 
tion—I opposed its adoption: but when adopted, 
I, like Henry, acting upon true republican prin- 
ciples, held myself bound to submit to the will 
of the majority; not.merely to submit to that 
will, but as a good citizen, to give it mysupport, 
as long as it was so administered, as to deserve 
to be supported. 

The difference between myself and a great 
number of the present high-toned democrats con- 
sits only in this; we all, to the utmost of our 
abilities, opposed, whether mistakenly or not, the 
adoption of the constitution, but I have never op- 
posed it since its adoption. While trey, on the 
contrary, have transferred and continued all that 
opposition, which they made to the constitution, 
to almost every wise and salutary act of the seve- 
ral administrations under it, and to those admi- 
nistrations. Having joined with them in the 
opposition to the adoption of the constitution, had 
I also joined with them in opposing and clamour- 
ing against those administrations, and those mea- 


sures, I might yet have been the theme of their| 


panegyric ; I might yet have been a luminary of 
some magnitude in the system of democracy ; 
but I must have been despised by myself, and de- 
tested by those whom I most esteem. 

You proceed, and for my supposed ‘ change” 
you suppose two causes, from one of which it may 
have arisen: first, that it may be owing to “a 
restless, turbulent disposition. 

I have never yet, sir, exhibited myself in the 
character of a factious mob-courting demagogue ; 
why then suppose it possible, against the whole 
tenor of my life, that I should be of a restless anc 
turbulent disposition; when also it is known that, 
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[ can obtain no benefit from disorder or turbu- 
lency! But as an alternative, you in the second 
place suppose, that my supposed ‘ change” may 


have proceeded {rom the palpitations of a timid, 


cowardly heart, that dares no longer brave the 
“ tempestuous sea of liberty” but wishes to find 
a haven in the smooth “ calm of despotism.” 


Astonishing! that you, professing yourself to 
be a friend of Mr, Jefferson, should thus wan- 
tonly insult him, and bring to our recollection his 
foibles and his weaknesses, by attributing to me 
a character, most exactly and accurately belong- 
ing to him, not only if we may judge from his 
late inaugural speech, wherein he has most cer- 
tainly shewn that, however desirous he may have 
been that the ‘ sea of liberty” should be “ tem- 
pestuous,” when other persons were at the helm 
of our national barque, yet the moment he is 
placed in that station himself, he wishes for, if 
not the most perfect calm, at least the gentlest of 
breezes; but also, if we may judge from his con. 
duct in every situation of life, in which he has 
been found, to which any danger or responsibility 
has been attached. To me, sir, it is also equally 
astonishing that you should have ever gone out 
of your way to introduce the expressions ‘* tem- 
pestuous sea of liberty” and “ calm of despot- 
ism”——expressions, which could have no other 
tendency than to remind us of that infamous of 
all infamous letters addressed to the Italian Maz- 
zei, and attributed to Mr. Jefferson. 

After having thus good naturedly endeavour- 
ed to account for my supposed “ change of prin- 
ciple, from the above two supposed causes, you 
go on to tell me, that if it has not proceeded from 
one of them, my “ present perverseness will in- 
sure my name the ridicule and contempt of ge- 
nerations yet to come ;”—You are right, sir, in 
predicating, that if my name is treated with ridi- 
cule and contempt, it will be, by generations 
yet to come ;” for it is impossible, that it can be 
so treated by the present.—How far, and in what 
period, making an exception from the era of 
Mr. Jefferson’s administration, all kind of re- 
spect for decency, order, morality, and religion, 
may be totally eradicated; or what kind of bru- 
tal savages, some “‘ generations yet to come” may 
be, is impossible for me to determine; or whe- 
ther they will kuow, that such persons as you or 
I existed? or, if they should, whether they will 
be able to howl their approbation or their ridi- 
cule, or contempt of either of our names, [ am 
ignorant, and you may believe me, when [ as- 
sure you, that to me, it is a matter of perfect 
indifference. 

Here let me add, that Iam so far from fearing 
even a ** tempestuous sea of liberty,” that I 
would willingly have encountered all its storms 
and all its tempests, with all the thunderings and 
lightenings of democracy, had it depended on 
myself, rather than Mr. Burr should not have 
been our president, instead of Mr. Jefferson, 

As to “ Gewgaws, and contemptible pagean- 
try,’ we find, they equally belonged to the mo- 
narch and the mob, only different in their kind ; 
those of the latter, are to me less disgusting, than 
thsse of the former; and whoever are acquaint- 
ed with the page of history, must know, that re- 
publics, as well as monarchies, have frequently 
caused to the human race, bitter ‘* distress,” and 
been guilty of cruel “‘ oppressions ;” my soul has 
been frequently “* wREATHED” even to torture, 
as it has dwelt on the one or the other. 

A few words, now, sir, with regard to Mr. 
Cobbet ; I thought no person was better acquaint- 
ed with every thing which has come from his 


pen, than myself; and yet, I have, in no pay 
his publications found him “ a self-declared 
and hireling of a foreign power”—I have 
good an opinion of your candour, to suppose, thy 
you can allude to the sixth number of the Ry, 
Light, which you have acknowledged to me 4, 
be a forgery. 

When Mr. Cobbet, (while other printers we, 
silent) vindicated General Washington, who 
memory has lately been so prostituted in toay 
from the hell-born charge of being a base my, 
derer, I doubted not, that by many of the eng 
mies of our government, he would never be foy, 
given. And when, by a series of publications 
he had torn from the American eye, the bandage 
which rendered it unable to see French insult, 
French injustice, and French perfidy, I expec, 
ed, that the friends of France would treasure 
for him, against the day of wrath, all the store 
of their vengeance ; but for this, he has gy 
had my thanks and gratitude ; I only regret thos 
exertions, which he made, hadnot been madebyg 
“‘ native American”—nor do I hesitate to de, 
clare, that could I have commanded the time, ig 
me, as far as my abilities would have enable 
me, that * native American” should have bee 
found. 

You call Mr. Cobbett the * most disgracefij 
character, that ever disgraced a free country,’ 
And is it possible, that you should never hayg 
heard of a Cooper, a Reynolds, a Burke, a Dy 
ane, a Callender, and fifty other sons of faction, 
whom I could mention ft! | 

And now, sir, indulge me in one word as to 
yourself. You talk of “ blushing for the depra 
vity of your species,” and for the depravity sup 
posed to be displayed in a native American. 

Permit me to point to your view, much mote 
proper objects for your blushes, if indeed, your 
whole store is not already exhausted, and the 
power of calling the rubid tinge into your cheeks, 
already lost to your constitution—Blush for 
Lthose wretches, who have, by the most unworthy 
acts, injured, and by every falshood, calumnia 
ted, the most respectable persons in the United 
States—Blush for that portion of the people of 
the United States, who have suffered foreign in- 
cendiaries, and refugees from British justice, t0 
rob their most faithful friends of their conf 
dence ! Blush for the writer of the letter te Maz 
zei, whoever he was! Blush tor that worse than 
fiend, in human form, who had the baseness to 
charge the man, the lustre of whose fame has 
shone through the universe, with being a mut 
derer! And blush with the deepest crimson, fot 
that man, who could write the letter tohis Berke 
ly friend; who would not only endure, but cout 
tenance, and encourage the iniquitous means, 
the nefarious arts, by which his ambition ha 
been gratified! 

With due consideration, 
Iam your humble servant, 


LUTHER MARTIN. 


PY, 
tog 


March 23. 
}—— | ; 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A CRITICISM UPON MR. JEFFERSON’S INAUGURAL 
SPEECH. 

The friends and admirers of Mr Jeffersod, 
have not only extolled him as a great statesmay 
but also, as a finished scholar. His writings 
therefore, may be justly made the subject of ct 
ticism, 

He seems to be passionately fond of soft lav 





guage, and flowing periods. To this, he.some 
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ges sacrifices correctness of sense. We have 
., instance Of this, in the first paragraph. ‘*‘When 
1 sce the honour, the happiness, and the hopes 
jthis beloved country, committed to the zssue 
od the auspices of this day,” &c. The day of 
ie inauguration of a new president, is, by no 
means, the MOst auspicious day to America; nor 
1) her honour, happiness, and hopes, depend upon 
sissee Lhe day of the election is surely the 
reat and important day, on the auspices of which 
ests every thing, that is dear to the country. 
For, on that day, a president is either chosen, or 
echoice of the house of representatives limited 
» two specified characters. Nor is there any 
hing, More at issue, On the fourth of March, 
han a speech, which, altho’ it may elevate the 
opes, OF excite the fears of the country, may not 
always contain the leading principles of the new 
yjministration ; and, should it contain the princi- 
ples, it will hardly ever mark their limitations, 
pon which the fate of the goverument may de- 
pend. 
“ During the contest of opinion, through which 
e have past, the animation of discussion and of 
sertions,” &c. It remains yet to be decided, 
yhether it was a contest merely of opinion. 
hat the discussions and exertions, exhibited 
omething more than animation, is undeniable. 
And, although, every good man would wish to 
onsign these things to oblivion, yet it cannot be 
rect to say, that they were, what they were 
pot. The word past, is here improper. It ought 
ohave been passed. Past is anadjective. Pas- 
ed is the participle of the word to pass. ‘+ But 
this being now decidedly the voice of the na- 
tion,” &c. This, has ne antecedent. It refers to 
nothing in the preceding part of the sentence, but 
alludes to the election of president. And if Mr. 
efferson’s modesty would not allow him to men- 
ion this, he might have preserved grammatical 
accuracy, by saying, ‘‘ the voice ofthe nation,” &c. 
“And, let us reflect, that having banished 
om our land, that religious intolerance, under 
which mankind so long bled ‘and suffered,” &c. 
For what purpose, this sentence was inserted in 
the speech, it is not easy to guess: unless it was 
intended to countenance those calumnious as- 
persions of religion, that have been disseminated 
from one end of America to the other. The 
sentence implies, that there was once in this 
country, ‘¢a religious intolerance, under which 
mankind long suffered and bled,” and, that this 
intolerance was, at some time or other, banished 
from the land. When did this bloody intolerance 
prevail? Was. it in the infancy of the colonies, 
when there were two or three instances of ex- 
cess, among a mere handful of foolish bigots? 
Or was it immediately before the revolution, the 
Period, I suppose, at which it was banished from 
the land, when the churches in America, were 
equally as tolerant, as those in England, or in 
Scotland? And, surely, to say, that a bloody in- 
tolerance prevailed in either of those countries, 
Would imply something worse than a perversion 
ot language. But this is.a subject, which Mr. 
Jefferson could never contemplate, with the so- 
tt imagination of a philosopher. It seemed to 
Present nothing to his mind, but racks and tor- 
lures. Whereas, faithful history will sufficiently 
‘indicate America from any such charge, and 
yicld matter of great joy, that her religion has 
never been debased by such aberrations of the 


luman understanding. 
* Durin 
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tence, I shall just remark, that the word ancient 


and we shall hardly be able to comprehend how 


ancient world, during the agonizing spasms of 
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slaughter, his long lost liberty, it was not wonder- 
ful, that the agitation of the billows should reach 
even this distant and peaceful shore.” Before I 
pass on to the figurative language of this sen- 


is here used in avery improper sense. Ancient is 
used in opposition to modern; o/d in opposition 
to young or new. Ancient means any thing that 
was done or existed long ago; old signifies any 
thing that has existed or continued for a long du- 
ration of time. The country which Mr, Jeffer- 
son intended to designate, must have been Eu- 
rope. Now, if to Europe be annexed ancient, the 
meaning is, that country during the Roman em- 
pire. But it is evident, that the intention was to 
distinguish that country from America. Let us 
then oppose ancient Europe to modern America, 


the throes and convulsionsof the one could affect 
the other. But if we make use of o/d instead of 
ancient, old Europe may be, with much propriety, 
put in opposition to young America. And if the 


the old and the new world, denominations by 
which Europe and America are often designated. 
Every kind of figures in composition requires to 
be managed with a masterly and delicate hand ; 
otherwise, instead of giving elegance to the lan- 
guage, and perspicuity to the sense, they render 
the former turgid, and the latter obscure. Besides, 
the too frequent use of figures gives an air of ju- 
venility to writing, and makes it unsuitable for 
grave and important subjects. As to metaphors, 
of which there are three, crouded into the sentence 
under consideration, they ought to exhibit clear 
and distinct imagestothe mind. Consequently, 
rhetoricians have laid it down as a rule in the use 
of them, that no more than one ought to be intro- 
duced to illustrate one object. Mr. Jefferson’s ob- 
ject was the French revolution. To give an ade- 
quate idea of its fury, he presents the reader with 
the image of a woman in child-birth. The word 
throes, without a figure, can. be applied to no 
Other object. He then introduces a madman, 
seeking through blood and slaughter, his long lost 
liberty; but this madman is obliged to retire im- 
mediately to give room to a stormy sea, whose. 
agitated billows may reach this distant shore. 
Thus there are three metaphors, mixed and con- 
founded together, so as to leave no distinct image 
on the mind. 

Another rule in the management of metaphors 
is, that they ought to be suited to the nature of 
the subject. Mr. Jefferson’s intention appears to 
have been, not only to give an idea of the French 
revolution, but also to shew that it affected this 
country. ‘The first metaphor, therefore, cannot 
possibly be applicable, unles he could have given 
his woman an arm long enough to reach over the 
Atlantic. Nor, indeed, was it any way suited to 
give an adequate representation of the internal 
state of that nation. To effect this a metaphor 
ought to have been adopted, which would have 
conveyed the idea of something horribly awful, 
and also unusual. Some of the terrible and rare 
phenomena of nature would have been more ap- 
posite. Even a convulsive madman, in a figura- 
tive sense, was below the subject. The last me- 
taphor is the only one that seems nearly just. 
The storm could have been raised to an unusual 
degree of fury, and consequently the agitated 
billows might have reached the American shore. 

It sometimes happens, that authors, who are 
fond of figurative areas, 
ment. 











iMuriated man, secking, through blood and 


fail in its manage- 
Even Addison made his muse first a 
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instances, in writers of reputation, where so ma- 
ny high-sounding expressions were used with so 
bad effect. 

‘“‘ That this should be more felt and feared by 
some, and less by others; and should divide 
opinions. as to measures of safety. But every 
difference of opinion, is not a difference of prin- 
ciple. We have called by different names, bre- 
thren of the same principle. We are all repub- 
licans: we are all federalists.” Here. there 
is too much artful colouring to comport with the 
dignity of a presidential speech. If it be true, 
that there is but one opinion as to our own go- 
vernment, is it possible to believe that there has 
been no other subject of division, but measures of 
safety? Our great political schism commenced, 
at the beginning of the war in Europe, when our 
illustrious Washington chose the ground upon 
which our government should fix its position. 
And ever since, there has been a formidable op- 
position zealously pursued, against every measure 
of government, of whatever description. The 


general term world be substituted, we shall have/journals of congress will sufficiently prove this 


assertion. 

‘¢ Let them stand undisturbed as monuments,” 
&c. From the beauty of this sentence, the word 
as grgatly detracts. ‘The figure is metaphor, and 
nct simile: and as, or as it were, before a me- 
taphor, is extremely aukward, and lessens the 
strength of the language. 

“‘ Kindly separated by nature and a wide ocean,” 
&c. There is a tautology here, which destroys 
the sense. If it had been by nature, or by a wide 
ocean, either expression would have been clear 
and intelligible. Or if nature had been made the 
agent, and a wide ocean the instrument, it would 
have stood thus—‘ Nature having kindly sepa- 
rated us by a wide ocean,’ and conveyed the 
meaning clearly. But to say, that we are sepa- 
tated by nature and by a wide ocean, would cer- 
tainly seem to imply, that there was some other 
natural barrier between us and Europe than the 
Atlantic ocean. 

I shall close my remarks upon this celebrated 
speech, with observing, that in the same para- 
graph, and also in the succeeding one, there are 
some nominatives without verbs, which is a vio- 
lation of concord, and gives an affected air to 
composition. Besides, it is an infringement upon 
the form of language, which ought not to be coun- 
tenanced, although it is sometimes to be found in 
modern authors, D. 
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MORALS. 


The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, held in Lon- 
don, by adjournments, from the 21st to the 31st 
of the fifth Month, 1800, inclusive ; to the Quar- 
terly and Monthly Meetings of Friends, in 


Great-Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere. 


DEAR FRIENDS, : 

A religious concern still attends our minds, 
that ye, our dear absent brethren, may partake 
of the benefit and blessing of our thus assembling 
together; not only by means of such regulations 
as have been found expedient, but that we may 
convey to you, through this our affectionate sa- 
lutation, the desire which the collected body feels 
for you as for itself; that we may all be, what we 
profess: that we may all daily look to our foun- . 
dations, and be fervent in our prayers for an es- 
tablishment upon that Rock, against which every 
storm will beat in vain. Inthe renewings, there- 
fore, of that love, which knows no abatement 
from length of time; but through all ages re- 
mains the same, in the hearts of believers; in 





iorse, andthen aship. ButI have met with few 
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the love of the gospel of Christ Jesus, our Re- 
decmer, we tenderly salute you. 

The accounts of sufferings brought in this year, 
chiefly for tythes, priests’ demands, and those 
called church rates, also for military purposes, 
amount, in Great-Britain, to seven thousand five 
hundred and ninety-one pounds, and in Ireland, 
to six hundred and three pounds. 

Epistles have been received this year, from 
all the Yearly Meetings on the American conti- 
nent; and accounts, from our several Quarterly 
Meetings, and{rom Ireland. Having, inthese last 
mentioned communications, a view of the pre- 
sent state of the society in these nations, we find 
cause to continue “to stir up your pure mind by 


way of remembrance, that ye may be mindiul of 


the words which were spoken bejore by the holy 
prophets, and of the commandment of the apos- 
tles of the Lord and Saviour.”* 

We beseech you, brethren, be watchful. Keep 


in the holy enclosure of the preserving fear of 


(sod; and call to mind, the perfect security of 
Israel, encamped of old under his never-failing 
protection; when the intended curses of an ene- 
my were converted into blessings. He, with 
whom we have to do, is the same, yesterday, to- 
day,and forever. Why then are we not kept in 
his fear, and made perfect in his love? Is it not 
because the visible things of this fading state, are, 
in various ways and proportions, drawing away 
our attention? But, Friends, enter, from time to 
time, into the closet: shut to the door: pray to 
your Father who seeth in secret, for daily sup- 
plies of strength, to suppress that immoderate 
love of earthly things, which prevents you from 
giving to him his due pre-eminence. 

They who are obedient to this universal in- 
junction of our Saviour, ‘‘ Watch,”’} are prepa- 
red for the due fulfilling of every duty; and 
eminently so, for that most essential one, of wor- 
ship. How many feel themselves languid, when 


assembled for this solemn purpose, for want of 


a previous preparation of heart! The mind, 
crowded with thoughts on outward things, in 
approaching the place for public worship, and re- 
suming them with avidity on its return, Is not 
likely to fill up the interval to profit ; and to such, 
their meeting together may prove aiorm as emp- 
ty, as any of those, out of which, we believe, 
“truth called our forefathers, and still calls us. It 
we truly succeed them, as witnesses for the truth, 
we must look beyond forms, to that which is the 
life of all true religious performances: so we maj 
become fitted, in our several stations, for the 
Lord’s service, the promotion of the cause of 
righteousness on earth. 

Dear Friends, we believe there are many of 
you, and especially of the youth, who, in a good 
degree, have given up, and are giving up, your 
hearts to serve the Lord. Ma» you submit with 
patience to all the repeated baptisms, necessary 
for your refinement. The gospel hath its tribu- 
lations; but they are not like the sorrow of the 
world, which worketh death. ‘They are intend- 
ed to disturb the polluted rest in’mere worldl; 
enjoyments ; they unite you to the living mem- 
bers of Christ’s body, in whom the same things 
have been accomplished; and, if they be accept- 
ed as tokens of his love, and abode under the al- 
lotted time without repining, they will compiétely 
wnite you to him, the Holy Head. 

Wherefore, ye dearly beloved youth, our trea- 
sure, in whom we sometimes dare to deligh', 
and to hope, that you will one day succeed, to the 
places of those faithful labourers, who have pa:s- 


*2 Pet. iii 1.3. 4 Mark xiii. 37. 
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ed, and are passing, from works to rewards; we 
entreat you, dear children, with tender solicitude 
we press it upon you, flee from every thing which 
tends to despoil you of your innocence ; and to 
render your minds less receptive of that holy in- 
fluence, which your enlightened judgment de- 
monstrates to be truth. 

And ye parents, be ye solicitous to discharge 
your important and awful duty, with scrupulous 
attention. It is often too late to warn the youth- 
ful mind of danger, when your own negligence, 
or indulgence, hath suffered your offspring to de- 
viate from that path of simplicity, in which you 
have thought yourselves bound to walk, and in 
which you have found peace. If you fail to sup- 
press the early beginnings of undae liberty, how 
can you expect a blessing on your endeavours, 
when further deviations, at length arouse you 
attention; and how, having failed to rule your 
own houses well, can you expect duly to * take 
care of the church of God ;”’f by performing that 
too much neglected duty of private admonition 
therein? ‘There were of old, those who brought 
children to Christ, in the days of his flesh; and 
now, the religious parent can breathe no warmer 
aspiration for them, than when he spiritually 
commends his tender offspring to the protection 
of his Lord. But see, Friends, that you encou- 
rage no propensities in them, which prevent a 
union with him. Restrain them, we beseech you, 
from associating with those, whose influence and 
example lead away from his law; and be espe- 
cially careful, that you introduce not among them, 
publications, which are either wholly, or in part, 
repugnant to the faith, as it is in Jesus. Let it 
be your own daily care, to endeavour after closer 
communion with him} and to walk in meek 
submission to his commands: so may you gain, 
over the minds of the youth providentially pla- 
ced under your care, that ascendancy, which ari- 
ses from the united effects of sound judgment, 
truest love, and a good example. 

Finally, Friends, of every age, of every rank, 
we commend you to the protection of Him, who 
died for us, and “¢ who ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for us, who is able to save them to the 
uttermost, that come unto God by him.”’|| 

Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting, by 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 
Clerk to the Meeting this Year. 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
FORTHE PORT FOLIO. 
PIERRE. 
A GERMAN TALE, FROM THE FRENCH OF FLORIAN. 
(Concluded from our last. ) 


‘It is along time, indeed, since I have felt the 
gaiety of eighteen, when but sixteen summers 
had siolen by Theresa. She was the only daugh- 
ter of Aimar, a farmer, the most opulent in the 
country ; and [ was the poorest peasant of the vil- 
lage, unconscious of my poverty, until [loved. I 
made every effort to crush a passion, which bo- 
ded so little good. My humble fortune, I knew, 
must eternally oppose the possession of Theresa, 
and the language of my duty was distinct, to re- 
nounce her, or my poverty. But, for riches I 
must have deserted the place of her abode, and 


his was an exertion beyond me; I preferred of-} 


fering myself as servant to her father. 

‘He received me. You may judge, with what 
spirit I laboured. I became soon the friend oj 
Aimar; still sooner was I the friend of his daugh- 
cere You, my children, who have all married 


11 Tim. iii.5: § Heb. vii 25. 





from love, know full well, when we have on. 
given our heart, how easily we are delightes 
with what constancy we seek, how read 
find each other. ‘Theresa’s love was as passie, 
ateas my own. Of nothing but Theresa could 
I think ; I lived, only in her presence ; every 4, 
I beheld her, and no longer dreamt, that this har 
piness might terminate. s 
‘Loo soon, was I undeceived. A _ peasant of 
the neighbouring village, besought ‘lheresa , 
her father ; and whenhis crops had been examined 
by Aimar, his title was acknowledged, and thy 
marriage decreed. In vain did we weep; oy 
tears melted no one’s heart. Even her mela, 
choly, Theresa was constrained to hide from th, 
reproof of her inflexible father. At last Came 
the fatal day; hope was in both, extinct. The, 
resa was to wed, with one, whom she abhorred, 
She would die under it, and J could not survive. 
we took the remaining alternative, we eloped 
and heaven punished us for it. 
We left the village at midnight; Theres 
mounted on a little horse, the gilt of an uncle 
which I thought under her controul, as it belong. 
ed not to the father. A small package of oy 
cloaths was in a bag; and this, with a very litie 
food, and still less money, the fruit of her ecoyo. 
my, was her sole burden. For myself, I carried 
nothing; so true it is, that young people contrive 
virtues at will; J stoleadaughter from her father, 
and would have blushed to have taken one farthing 
beside. ; 
We travelled the night through, and at day. 
break, made the frontier of Bohemia, and weye 
past pursuit. Ina valley, by the side of one of 
those little rivulets, so endeared to lovers, we 
stopped. Theresa alighted from her horse, and 
made, on the turf with me, a frugal and delicious 
repast ; it was here, we first occupied ourselves, 
with our destiny. 
A‘ter much discoursing: after having re-told 
our money, twenty times, and estimated the horse 
at the highest, we still found, that our stock in 
trade, was not worth twenty ducats. One can’t 
‘ive long upon twenty ducats ; so we decided, to 
vain some large city, where we could be the bet. 
ter screened from detection, and get married im 
mediately. ‘Ihis resolution led us to Egra. 
The church first received us on our arrival; 
we were joined by a priest, and never was money 
expended with more good-will, than the moiety 
of our stock, which we gave him for the office 
It seemed, that we rested from our labors and 
our fears; and so we did—for eight days. At 
the expiration of this period, the little horse was 
sold; at the end of a month, we were destitute. 
What could wedo? Whatshould become of us? 
My skill was in rustic labour, and the inhabitants 
of great cities look with much contempt, on the 
art which nourishes them. Theresa had litile 
nore genius than myself. She suffered, and 
trembled for the future, while we aggravateda 
hundred times, the severity of our pains, by amt 
tual concealment. At length, as a final resource, 
I enlisted into a regiment of cavalry, then gartr 
sonedsat Egra, and gave my bounty to Theresa 
which she received in tears. My pay supported 
me, and the little productions of Theresa, for she 
had tKe instruction of want, kept in motion our 
little houshgld. An infant came, to straiten the. 
connection ; it was you, dear Gertrude ; we pro 
nounced you the future treasure of our age ; and 
though, with each new filial blessing, the prophe 
cy has been'repeated, we have known no disap 
pointment. A nurse was procured for those off- 
ces, which your mother could not perform ; and) 
while she, desolated by the privation, passed het 
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Jays over your cradle, by my promptness in du- 
ry, L was endeavouring to secure the esteem and 
jjendship of my commanders. 

‘Frederick, my captain, was but twenty years 
jd; and, from all our officers, he distinguished: 
himself by his gentleness and elegance. He had 
jken me into favour; I told him my story; he 
yw Theresa, and our condition interested him. 
R peatedly did he promise to make advances to 
4;mar, and as my dependance on him, was ab- 
jute, 1 had secured his word, for the restora- 
ion of my liberty, when my father-in-law should 
appeased. Once already, had he written to 
ut village, and was yet without answer. 

‘Time rolled by, but my. young captain relaxed 
wt. Lheresa became hourly more sad; and 
waen [ prayed for the explanation of her sorrow, 
she spoke to me of her father, and diverted the 
subject. Far was I from discovering the cause 
of it, in My patron. . 

‘[his youog man, with all the ardour of his 
vears, hadseen Theresa, as I saw her. His vir- 
tue was weaker than his passion. He knew our 
misfortunes, he understood our necessities, and 
he dared to name to my wife, the price of his 
rotection. Roused by the insult, she told Aim all 





















o 
on her indignation, yet, dreading the impetuous jea- 
ied MOUS Of my temper, concealed it from me; she 
ve pecretly resisted Frederick, at the very moment, 
her oe I was boasting to her his generosity. 
jn (4S L approached my house one day, after leav- 
°Bnc the picket, you may judge of my surprise, at 
lay. ne sight of Aimar. Have I then found you, ra- 
eeMeoocr! he exclaimed. Give me back my daugh- 
eof’: ‘estore me the happiness you stole to reward 
wey riendship?—I kaelt to him; I endured the 


rst burst of his anger; I softened him with my 
ears, till he consented to hear me. It was then 
undertook no justification. The evil is done, 
nidl; Theresa is mine; she is my wife. My 
ii¢ is in your hands; punish me, yet spare your 
hild—oh, spare your only child! Dishonour not 
er husband; kill her not with grief. Forget me, 
pray you, and think of her alone! Instead of 
tading him to Theresa, I then conducted him to 











0 ou, my daughter. Come, added I, here is ano- 
‘maecr Subject for your clemency and pity. You 
vere in your cradle, Gertrude; you slept; and 
val; genocence and health were in the lilies and roses 
ney your face, Aimar contemplates you, and his 
ety JES are moistened, i take you to my arms; I 
‘ce, [ercsent you to him; here again is your daughter! 
andy Motions awoke you, and, as though heaven 
At@@e’d inspired your temper, you complained not, 
watet smiled; you stretched your little arms to the 
ute. MEcDerable Aimar, and caressed with your fingers, 
ust Maes hoary locks, while you gave to him your 
intsMeecck. The old man covered you with kisses, 
the Me’ strained me to his bosom; then, still keeping 
tile MS burden, and extending to me his hand,Come, 
and Mey Son, said he, let us find my daughter.—You 
dam@e’y think, my children, with what joy, I led him 
nue Me Or habitation. 
ce, U2 the way, I thought that Theresa might 
re Meter from his appearance. In the intention of 
sa, Me *Paring her, I ran before Aimar; Lascend, I 
ted Meeeeo the door, and discover Frederick on his 
she Mees to my wife, who was employing all her 
our Me “Ngth to escape from his transports. My eyes 
the Mec’rcely beheld the spectacle, ere my sword was 
10 td his bosom. He fell, bathed in his blood ; his 
nd #USS assembled the guard, while my.sword still 
hee Me "Oked from its duty; and the unhappy Aimar 
ap ‘tived but to see me loaded with irons. L.em- 
fie e?ced him; I commended to him mty child, and 





iz leless wife.» I embraced you too, Gertrude, and 
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‘ Two days and three nights here buried, you 
may conceive my’situation. I heard of nothing 
from without; I knew not the fate of Theresa; 
and I saw nothing but my perverse gaoler, whose 
unvaried answer to my inquiries, was the assur- 
ance of a speedy condemnation. On the third 
day my doors were opened; I was ordered out; 
a detachment was present to surround me, and 
ucder their guard was I conducted tothe plave @’ 
armes. I saw from afar my regiment collected, 
with the terrific engine of my punishment. ‘Lhe 
dca, that I had now reached.the crisis of my 
woes, brought back my lost strength. With a 
convulsive motion I doubled my,step. My 
tongue, in spite of me, pronounced the name of 
Theresa. I sought her every where, and com- 
plained of her absence. At last Iarrived. They 
read my sentence, and delivered me to him who 
should execute it. I was awaiting the mortal 
stroke, when it was arrested by the most piercing 
cries. A spectre, half naked, pale, and bloody, 
striving to penetrate the armed troop that sur- 
rounded me, then struck myeye. It was Frede- 
rick. My friends, he exclaimed, I am the wretch ; 
itis I who merit death. My friends, have pity 
onthe innocent. I would have seduced his wiie, 
and he has punished me for it. He was just, and 
you are fiends if you attempt his life.-— Lhe com- 
mander of the regiment ranto him; he attempted 
to calm him; he shewed him the law which con- 
demned me for raising ahand against my officer. 
I was then no longer his officer, cried Frederick. 
I had rendered to him his liberty; behold his 
discharge executed on the preceding night ; he is 
not amenable even to your justice.—My rights 
were defended by Frederick and humanity ; I was 
reconducted to prison; he addressed the minister ; 
accused himself; besought my pardon, and ob- 
tained it. 

‘Aimar, Theresa, and myself, dropt at the feet 
of our liberator. He. confirmed the gift of my 
liberty, and would have joined to it benefactions, 
which we did notaccept. ‘To this village we re- 
turned; the death of Aimar has left me master 
of his wealth; and it is among you, my children, 
that we will enjoy it, and terminate our days in 
peace. 

The recital of Peter had closely drawn around 
him his family. They still listened, when he no 
longer spoke, and their cheeks were coursed by 
tears. Comfort yourselves, said the good old 
man. Heaven, in your love, has recompensed me 
for every pain. He then embraced them, twice 
kissed Louisa, and they retired to rest. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


The second part of Dr. Barton’s Fragments o 
the Natural History of Pennsylvania, is in the 
press of Mr. Maxwell, and will be published in 
the course of the present month. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


For the edification of a very large portion of 
our readers, the consistent, energetic, and wise 
politicians of our country, we have devoted a 
great share of this Port Folio to political specu- 
lations. ‘The original articles are from sources, 
thé most respectable. The Editor is determined 
to admit no crude, or juvenile communications, 
but to repair, at once, to the fountain head, and 
obtain the effusions of genius and eloquence. 
‘Nor is this a mere naked promise. He will not 
only ask, but receive assistance from. the expe- 
rienced and wise, among our statesmen; and 








lowed my comrades to a dungeons 








will publish immediately well-written essays on 
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momentous topics, from qualified writers, who 
will challenge the attention of the public. 

Hitherto, the Port Folio has been, with some 
exceptions, rather a literary, than a political pa- 
per. In future, in conformity to our original 
plan, and by the desire of many of our most ‘ po- 
tent, grave,” and respectable friends, we shall 
give to politics, a very constant consideration. 
Our gay, lounging, or literary readers need not 
take the alarm, and dream, that the Port Folio, 
in future, is to contain none but bureau papers ; 
the Editor will still reserve a place for senti- 
ment and song. Alithe varieties of miscellany, 
shall have their due share of attention. 

The essay, signed ‘a Soldier,” is inadmissi- 
ble. He has more of the heat of Hotspur, than 
the prudence of Fabius. We are sure, that his 
tactics will never be studied. Indeed, he seems 
fitter for the midnight, than the military cam- 
paign, and is a direct descendant from the war- 
rior, described by sir John Suck.ine. 

I am a man of war and might, 
And know thus much, thatl can fight, 
* Whether I am inthe wrong or right, 
Devoutly. 
No wom.in under heaven I fear, 
New oaths | can exactly swear, 


And forty healt)s my brain will bear 
Most stoutly. 


The lines to “ Anna. Maria,” are in a very’ 
different style from those in “the British Al- 
bum,” to ** Anna Matilda,” Del/a Laura, Della 
Dolly, &c. Our youthful correspondent is prais- 
ed for the harmony of hisnumbers. We object, 
however, to his prodigal use of compound epi- 
thets. ‘They comport, more with the genius of 
the Greek, than of the English language. What 
may be very noble and sonorous in the Iliad, is 
childish, harsh, and affected, in a brief song to a 
‘* lovely lass.” 

Under the head of “ Morals,” we have print- 
ed the London Annual Address, from the Socie- 
ty of Friends. This grave and virtuous paper, 
in a strain of good sense, and characteristic sim- 
plicity, is ** profitable to direct,” and contains 
much ethical and political truth. 

Judge Anpison’s charge, isa mirror, in which 
the murky features of discontent and democracy, 
are well reflected. 

‘“ The Turtle Dove,” a poetical-tale, from the 
French of Florian, is elegantly rendered into vi- 
gorous verse, relishing much of DrypEn’s man- 
ner, in the fable of “* The Cock and the Fox,” 
and ** Hind and Panther.”? The melodious coo 
of this dove, will be listened to, next week, by 
all, who hearken to poetry and nature. 

We are glad, once more, to meet our old 
friend, ‘“* P. D.” Though, from his long ab- 
sence, we were anxiously disposed to inquire, 


of ** And what makes you from Wittemberg, Ho- 


ratio,” we did not ascribe it to a “truant disposi= 
tion.”” . We not only welcome his return to what 
he is pleased to call “ a literary: seminary,” but 
will soon give him a place on ¢he first form. 

In the London Porcupine, of the 1ith of De- 
cember, Mr. Cobbett has published a letter, pur- 
porting to .be written by a correspondent at Bale 
timore. In this political epislle, American affairs 
are discussed with such freedom, that the indig- 
nation. of the jacobin printer of the Baltimore 
‘¢ American” has been roused, and he has been 
pleased to attribute the obnoxious letter to Lu- 


tHer Marrin, Esq. This gentleman, boldly 


discriminating between the just and the harsh, in 
this much talked of article, inthe Porcupine, has, 
with wonted manliness and dignity, defended 
himself, in the essay, copied in our front pages, 
against a volley of democratic abuse, discharged 
‘from the jacobin “* American.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


[We have had frequent reason to “ couple good words with 
the name” of the author of the moral and nervous poems, 
under this title. To day, we have new occasion to com- 
mend the salutary aim of his muse. With poetical ima- 
gery, he has associated sound politics, and has profitably 

ept in view, doth parts of the ancient precept, 


“ Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo.””) 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE. 
No. VII. 


I visited the village inn but now; 

Disgusted, left it at the idle buz 

Discordant, that the angry zealots made— 

Within a crowd of noisy rustics roar’d 

Tumultuous, eager to unfold the stock 

Ot informatior, that in spite of idleness, 

Did float around their brains—the slender glean- 
ings 

Of the city’s herald, that each week announc’d 

Few facts, more falshoods, and a fine-spun web 

Ot philosophic theory, to trap 

Their flutt’ring senses; that did hover round 

The meteor ot liberty, and teach 

The rights of man to those, who did degrade 

Themselves to beasts. Intoxicated thus, 

As loud and idly they did exercise 

Their lungs, I mark’d along the posts that stood 

Betore the inn a lamentable sight !— | 

‘he noblest beast, that man domesticates, 

Did stand neglected, bending low his head, 

As if to court the barren pavement, that 

Reflected hot the mid-day beam, to shew 

More mercy than his master, and to sprout 

One moisten’d blade of grass, to quench his 
parch’d 

And aching palate, till the midnight hour 

Should lead the drunkards home. Oh! it did fill 

My soul with sorrow—and I almost made 

The inquiry, why man should live hereafter, 

And yet the faithful brute, (as doctors teach) 

Far more deserving than such men as these, 

Should fall, and rot, and fatten highway worms? 

Strange! that the man, whom God and reason lead 

To till the field—whose happiness and health 

Do vegetate within his little farm, 

And there alone, should with presumptuous 
bound 

And vain, o’erleap the barriers of nature, 

And strive to wield the ponderous machine 

Of state—should deem himself the mighty pivot, 

On which whole empires turn—while, with a 
mind 

Unprejudic’d, obedient to the voice 

Of God, and at th’ untarnish’d mirror glancing 

That nature does hold up, he sees himself 

A little cog in nature’s wheel, that God 

Ordain’d, subord’nate to an higher power, 

Himself inactive, or himself dependent— 

Yet still it seems, a soil so fine might yield 

A better crop—and, so, methinks, it would, 

Did not a villain scatter thistles there, 

To wiser the grain—-Where should the censure 

all, 

When they, who should have watch’dthe budding 
field, 

Do slumber—While a foreign, harpy brood 

Do hover o’er it, and with raven win 

Do interpose the genial beam, and shed 

A blasting mildew, that themselves alone, 

Who on corruption feed, might fatten there? 

‘his is a question, and a bold one too, 

Yet natural—and therefore, would I have 

An answer to it, ere it be too late— 


JAQUES. 


‘We warmly unite in the general glee, 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE EVERLASTING CLUB. 


When Spring, gay and smiling, her visage reveals, 
And all the creation her influence feels, 


And hail with abumper each change that we see ; 
New beauties appear, with each day as it rolls, 
And as they each open, we open our souls. 


Summer succeeds, and oppress’d by its rays, 
We are languid and pale, and our vigour decays ; 
Cool} liquors our energies quickly restore, 

The hotter the weather, we tipple the more ; 
For we think it but right, while our juices escape, 
To supply our lost juzces by those of the grape. 


In autumn, the sports of the field we enjoy ; 
In hunting or shooting, our mornings employ ; 
Both these enchanting amusements combine, 
l’o improve and to quicken our relish for wine : 
For exercise, ev’ry old sportsman will say, 
Even makes bad madeira resemble tokay. 


When o’er the wide heath the winter-wind 

blows, 

And nature’s rough surface is whiten’d with 
snows, 

We cheerfully push our decanters about, 

And laugh at the elements, warring without : 

At frost and at snow, all disdaining to shrink, 

The harder it blows, still the harder we drink. 


Then come, my choice lads, let us ever agree, 

To preserve, in all seasons, good humour and 
lee ; | 

Let wit be unbridled, give fancy her scope, 

Banish each prozer, enliven each mope ; 

And thus, while the hours like minutes have 
flown, 

Time’s glass we'll forget, and attend to our own. 


}—— 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. Oupscioot, 


The following trifle is the production of a young friend 
of mine; you will oblige me by inserting it in the Port Folio. 
Should you think well of this, his first performance, it will 
be a sufficient motive for his scribbling more. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


TOANNA MARIA 





Slow to the pole and icy main, 
Stern Winter with his boist’rous train 
Reluctantly retires ; 
While from yon cloud of murky hues, 
Sol, bursting forth, again renews 
His half-extinguish’d fires. 


Once more, (to bless the varying year) 
With tip-toe wood-nymphs in the rear, 
And trooping little loves, 
See fragrance-breathing Spring advance, 
And nature at her kindling giance, 
E.xult where’er she moves. 


Anna, dost thou, the trees among, 
List to the robin’s early song; 
Or at mild ev’ning’s hour, 
Calm-meditating, stray upon 
The streamlet’s flow’ry. bank, alone, 
—Thyself its fairest flower, | 


Retir’d from noon’s oppressive ray, 

With magic touch dost thou display 
Resistless music’s pow’r ; 

—With raptur’d ear, and rolling eye, 





Or, caught by Science-winning lore, 
Dost thou her speaking page explore; 

Whate’er thou may’st pursue 
O lovely Ann, may pleasure wait 
On all thy steps, and still elate, 

With sweets thy path-way strey, 

April 27th, 1801. 
———} 
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Mr. OLpDscHooL, 


If the following lines, written by a young lady, foy » 
insensible old bachelor, possess sufficient merit for a plac 
in your miscellany, they are at your service. 


Yours, &c. A, B. — 
THE INVOCATION. 
Come, gentle love, and warm my breast, 
With thy celestial flame, it 


My heart desires so sweet a guest, 
To wake me up to fame. 


I would thy genial influence court, 
Thy inspiration prove, 

Tho’ beauty’s charms around me sport, 
I gaze, but cannot love! 


Soften this bosom, cased in steel, 
And seek some charming fair, 

Who may a mutual passion feel, 
And shield me from despair. 


The buds of genius ne’er will blow, 
Till you exert your power, 

And love is to the breast of snow, 
As sua-beams to the flower. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
EPIGRAM FROM MARTIAL. 


VAPID, with constant boast, declares, 

He scarcely ever walks down stairs, 

But closely to his chamber keeps, 

At home he dines, and sups, and sleeps; 

But would you know the reason why !— 

There’s none would keep him company. 
FERDINANDO. 





[The following is no very dong poem, and yet, it may be /ay 
ere our readers feel a /onging desire to find it shorter.) © 


EQUIVOQUE. 


Long have I loved, and love must long, 
For longing is along with love ! 
And since so long I have been wrong, 
Long will it be, unless with thee, 
Ere I shall wiser prove ! 


Then come and see, along with me, 
A long long day of harmony. 


Long-Lane. LONG-SHANKS: 


EPIGRAM. 


A vicar, long ill, who had treasur’d up wealth, 
Told his curate one Sunday, to pray for his 
health, 


Which oft having done, a parishioner said, 





? 














Bright, purple-pinion’d extacy, 
wii F aint breathing, hovers o’er. 





That the curate ought rather to wish he were a 
dead. 

‘¢ For my truth,” says the curate, “ let credit be Fy 

iven, A Al 

“I ne’er prayed for his death—but I have for hs Hy, 

living.” <& 
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